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PREFACE. 



Havino been a member of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in London, and in active practice as a Dentist, in my pre- 
sent residence, for upwards of twenty yeora, it haa for 
some time been my intention to communicate the results 
of my experience, 1 propose, at present, to conline my 
observations to a few of the more important subjects be- 
longing to Dental Practice. In tlicse observations I shall 
notice more particularly the indispensable qualifications 
of the Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, nod the recent 
uoeiampled increase of empiriciam in the practice of the 
art. I shall then proceed to notice the nature and extent 
of the duties of the Surgeon- Dentist, in the second and 
third dentitions, and in the regulation and management of 
the teeth 1 the present absurd and destructive practice of 
filing and picking holes in the teeth; the treatment of 
toothache ; the third dentition ; the importance of arti- 
ficial teeth, and the philosophical principles u^^-tOc^v^ 
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tbey are formed ; the extraction of teeth, and the extract- 
ing instrumenls and lancets of my own invention*. 

In tbiB edition I have entered more fully into the quali- 
ScKtions of the dcntiat. I have endeavoured to dissuade 
the meehaaicikl deotiet from all attempts at quacking in 
the surgical department, hy showing the absurdity of such 
conduct, and the impossibirLty of his doing anything but 
mischief to himself and patients by false pretcnuons in 
that line. 1 have also pointed out the impropriety of the 
mere surgeon- dentist endeavouring to supply arUGdal 
teeth. Nothing ha* degraded the profession and debated 
the character of individuaU so much, aa their obstinate 
peneverancc in this fraudukut prucvcding ; and the line 
of rectitude once ovcrelcpt, taal-praclKr prevails in all lis 
hideouaness [ — filing, pickiug holes in the trctb, and the 
havock made m the mouths of children fur the fake of 
preient and prospect of future fees, have bet^n llie come- 
■luences. Tile harrier of respectability having been tbua 
destroyed by those whose duty it wai to uphold it, the 
jirofession luis been overwhelmed with quoclu. Hi* 
wreiclied mechanical quackery of surgton-dentlsts «'at 
seen through and imitated by ueedy adventurer*, and the 
nudaus thus formvd, has increased in magnitude and 
drformiiy. 

I have colled thv attention of iiigrnious mechanics to 
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the subject, and sketched out such an edacation as my 
experience suggests to be best calculated to form a proper 
mechanical dentist. The ahilitieB of such dental artiats 
would soon render them respected, at least by their pa- 
tients ; aiid, if real merit should ever become fashiouable, 
quackery would cease. 

1 know it ia eipected that 1 should make some obser- 
vationB oa the charges of dentists. There are real and 
adventitious circumstances that affect these charge*. The 
works of art are of slow production, because, emanating 
principally from the head, they require much time and 
study; and if real artists are not liberally remunerated 
for their labours they pcriab. Artists and works of art 
cannot be estimated by mercantile rules ; they can only 
be appreciated and understood by enlightened minds. 
The intrinsic worth of their productions is what really 
ought to regulate the charges of artists in general. 

The artificial state of aociety and the foliiea of faahion, 
Ibat create and foster empiricism, and despise all talent 
UTi accompanied by the quackery of ostentation, unanoid- 
ably affect the charges of artists. Hence, men of real 
abilities are either condemned to ubscurity, or compelled 
to imitate the show and pomp of the quack, which, with- 
out benefiting the artist, or improving his works, greatly 
enhances their price ; and, from this cause, artists of the 
greatest merit are often the least known. An impudent 
if/iioramui will often contrive to force himself into more 
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If really talented mechanics would direct their abilities. 
to the making of artificial teeth, on their ovm aeeoHiit, 
uohampered and unaaaoyed by the false modeU imd my- 
Btificatians of igaorant pretenders, they would not only 
confer a great benefit on the public, but raise themselves 
from the depressed state to which they have been redaced 
by mere shopkeepers ; and would, moreoiver, materially 
asHSt in dispersing the gwarm of ignorant end rapacioaa 
swindlers, that at present incumber the dental profession. 

Unfortunately dental practitioners seem to think it st». 
solutely necessary that they should assume both the sur- 
gicsl and mechanical departments, whether ^ual^fitj or 
ttof, and to thi^ absurtl proceeding there is scarcely an ex- 
ception. Hence the turgical portion of the profession, 
instead of sustaining their dignity, have been the first to 
qoDck and botch in the mechanical department, renderiof 
it not only contemptible but injurious : while the me- 
duutical portion relort by styling themselves "surgeoii- 
dentists." This is a condition of ihitige much to be la- 
mented, and is the cause of the confusion lliat now rcigos 
in the profession ( it is this cause that deprives the qns- 
liSed surgical and mechanics! portions of the professiotw 
of that unity of mind necesury for forming themsclnis 
into usociationa for their own and the public protwliun, 
against the overwhelming dental quackery of the present 
day. Such ia this confusion that we may see ■ rcgulariy 
edncsttd surgeon wasting bis time sad ii\iu(ing bis Aids 
in pitifuUy fastening a platv of lovtal as a basis fur artifi- 
cial teeth, in the mouth of bis miserable inticnt, wbsD hs 
knows, or ought to know, that the mcul will keep up a 
contiiuial galvanic action in the mouth and thiost g and 
ultimately destroy every tntilh willi which it comes, ia 
coBtaAOtt tk« «Ui« bMdf Umtc sn |>nKittioBsn, wHh 
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no other qualification tlian their own presumption, (as the 
College List will show,) in full practice as surgical den- 
tists, reaping that field which legitimately belongs to the 
surgeon, who, in his folly, abandons it a prey to quacks. 

The queation is oRea mooted, what can induce a mere 
surgeon -dentist to quack in the mechanical department 1 
Is it cupidity, or vanity i — It is certainly dishonesty and 
folly; as much so as it would be in a watchmaker to as- 
sume the profession of a surgeon. It can scarcely be 
supposed that want of business in his own Hue compels 
the surgeon -dentist to intrude upon the mechanic, for the 
public requires, or seems to think it requires, a very fre- 
quent attendance on the deotiat : how else could so many 
quacks exist, who appear to be doiog great business as 
surgeon -dentists ? In fact the quacks are far more suc- 
cessful in their inroads upon the surgical department than 
the surgeons are in their invasions on the mechanic. 

We have physicians, surgeons and apothecanes, and 
the public derives great advantage from this division of 
the medical profession :— why not surgical and mechanical 
dentists } In fact, it is neither necessary nor desirable in 
great cities, that the same person should practise in both 
branches, any more than in the other departments of the 
healing art. The lino of distinction is as obvious aa it is 
seriously important ; the surgeon is called upon to ope- 
rate on porta endowed with the hving principle, and to 
this the mere surgeon -dentist should strictly limit his 
practice ; whereas the operations of the mechanical den- 
tist should be strictly confined to inanimate matter, for the 
moment he goes beyond this he wanders out of his depth. 
It is impossible that an empiric can ever have a proper con- 
ception of what is termed the living principle [ which is the 
study of the whole life of a medical muL.-vVnK ■cSafe,"'^ 
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contiatiaUy liable to be burdened not only with Ibefateof 

3 patient, but ^'ith that of the patient's family ; and thii 

bufficiently accounts lor the serious and thoughtful aspect i 

of medical men in general. ■ 

The care of the Icctli formed a distinct braiich of the 
medical profession among the ancient E^'ptians ; and 
there can be little doubt, that a people so ingcnioua would 
invent and appreciate the use of artificial teeth, which 
were aTtenvards so common among the Roroaaa tltat it 
furnished a subject for roillery to their satirical poet«. 
The Dental art, be b distinct profession, in Britain, is only 
about fifty years old; and, although incongruitiea and 
abuses are apt to attend the infancy of all undertakings, 
yet the public of the present day has a right to expect the 
advantages of maturity In this art, from the stroDg claims 
its patrons have on the gratitude and fair-dealing of its 
profcsBors, to whom it has been excessively libera). From 
mere quacks, who are ncitlicr surgeons nor mechanics, or 
course no reform cnn be expected, any more than from 
swindlers ill general i fArj will continue to work theirmis- 
chief until the liberality of the public is guided by more 
discrimination. As all successful reforms must be brguo 
at home, let the respectable portions of the iirofessino, 
surgical and rarchuilcal, du their duty honestly, and trust 
to the growing disccmment of the public fur the result. 
Let those who are surgeon -dentists rrgn late their practice 
accordingly, thoec who arc mcchoiiicat deiitisia do the 
game, and such as are honajidf mechanics, as well as sur- 
geons, practise as general dcnti>ts, or as their mdination 
may prompt, — and thus i|uackrry will not only be put 
□at of couDtcnanco but circumscribed In ils spltci 
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peteiit to act as a aurgeoti' dentist, nnd that an eiperienced 
practical mechanic, only, can succeed 89 a mechanical den- 
tist, so it is equally dishonest for the mere aurgeon to 
asBume the mechanical department, as for the mechanic to 
play the quack in the surgical department ; indeed there is 
a much greater distinction hetweenthem than is commonly 
supposed. It la only when the mechanic has superadded 
the qaalification of surgeon, that be may legitimately as- 
some the whole range of the profession of a dentist with 
credit to himself and advantage to his patients. 

The mechanical must always precede the surgical edu- 
- cation ; for, it has been observed, that he who is not an 
expert mechanic at the age of twenty, will never afterwards 
be able to acquire the mechanical denterity that is neces- 
sary for the fabrication of artificial teeth ; whereas, in the 
acquirement of surgical knowledge, so much more serious 
thought and riper judgment are requisite, that the student 
reaps comparatively but little benefit from his studies be- 
fore that age. Hence a mechanic may become a surgeon, ^ 
hut he who is first a surgeon can never ailerwards become , 
a mechanic. 'i 

It would appear, however, that if a surgical edncation be 
not acquired in early life, it cannot afterwards ; else many 
quacks, whose impositions have proved successful in a pe- 
cuniary point of view, would gladly obtain the respectable 
designation of surgeon. This is further corroborated by 
the anxiety which they often evince to give their sons a i 
regular surgical or medical education ; thus showing how 
keenly, though secretly, they feel their own degradation, 
even in the midst of successful imposture. 

Although a mechanical dentist oa^X lQ>ae ». ^-tW-xia*; 
woikinan, yet the work itse\t la not ol 'Cqi>-'^ aoSretc -^i>!^ 
woald ever produce a workman, fia «• -e^-^^^^zj 
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acquire a thorough knowledge of anatomy before he 
can practise medicine, ao must a niechanlcal dentist 
acquire his iDechauical dexterity before Ue turns dentist, 
or he will ever remain a " botch." One reason of this 
is, that the workers in comparatively soft materiala da 
not make their own tools, the fabrication of which is the 
most essential part of the education of a mechanic. The 
workers In steel and other hard metals make the greater 
part of the tools they use, by which means Ihcy become 
critically acquainted with the temper nnd other proper- 
ties of those that best suit their peculiar mode of work- 
ing; and the shades of diflcrcucc in this respect are 
BO nice, that few workmen can use the tools of othen 
without injuring them. 

An employment like clochmaking practically cierciscs 
all the laws and principles of mechanics, and thus, clock- 
making is to the watchmaker and mechanical dentist, whU 
anatomy is to the surgeon. Without it the watchmaker 
can never rightly understand liIs business, and comc- 
queutly can never become a sound workman. Watch- 
making, wliich is clockmakiog In tninialure, requireHSUch 
aniIoDB care and exquisite execution of minute parts, that 
the making of urtilicial teeth would appear comparatively 
coarse work to a talented clock and watchmaker i all liic 
practical knowledge and mechanical dexterity of a clever 
genenJ workirinn, as a clock and WDtvlimaker. is rcijaiulc 
for, and can be applied to, the making of artificial teeth ; 
and thus a watchmaker may be ■ dentist, though a ilEnliit 
cannot be a watchmaker. It must not Iw understood, 
however, that every waldimakcr is an EarmtiBw, or tit to 
bwotne A dentist. None but a genius and an ciitbusiast 
wHI erer abinc In cilher cliRrnctcr. 
A'Aeallh or mditpotilion, comfoH vt ^lo;^n,ta*■)\>*^i»« 
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result of their performances, it is evident that dental art- 
ists should be the first mechanics in the kingdom. The 
importance of their lahours demands this, and the liberal 
price paid for their services should command it. To the 
ingenious the work will be delightful from its constant 
variety, which calls into action all the inventive and me- 
chanical faculties, and affords them scope, And although 
the making of artUicial teeth has been hitherto (with very 
few exceptions) carried on as a trade by rapacioua pre- 
tenders, yet it is not a Irade, hut an art of a high order, 
and as such it caimot he performed by proiLy. Artificial 
teeth cannot be "got up" even by clever artists, without 
seeing the person to whose mouth the work is designed to 
conform, and the functions of which it is intended to as- 
sist ; as well might an artist be set to paint a portrait 
without being permitted to see the original. Like other 
artists the mechanical dentist must execute all, or very 
nearly all, the work with hia own hands, or he never can, 
nor ought, to succeed as a dentist. 

The increasing demand for artificial teeth opens a rich 
field for the enterprise and encouragement of ingenious 
mechanics,particularlyclockand watchmakerB) and young 
men brought up in the country as general workmen, will i 
always possess a decided advantage over those bred in | 
large towns, where they generally learn but one branch I 
of watch-work, which is very si^Idom preceded by clock- 
making, and consequently they arc very little belter than 
automata ; parents and young men themselves should en- I 
deavour to remedy this fundamental defect in the "'divi- 
fiiun -of- labour education," which renders them liable ta I 
be thrown out of employment, b^ e-ien ^'wisJwQ-a'™''**^ 
businesB, and unable to lum ihcit \-*ra\sSa. \» ■m^'^'^''^ 
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1 Bhall conclude this subject with a sketch of what I 
should cuasider to be a proper education for a roecbanicat 
dentiat. 

A boy at the age of twelve years with such s develop- 
ment of faculties as clearly iadicates a " mechanical ge- 
nius," abould be placed in a clockmaker'a shop till tho 
8|^ of seventeen ; if the work mrried on in the shop be of 
a general ur mixed oature, which is commonly the ease, 
and if many men are employed, so nach the better, pro- 
vided the principal part of the work dnnD be clockmaking. 
From the age of seventeen to nineteen or twenty he ahovld 
be employed at watch- work, either repairing or Snishiog, 
in order to " fine down his hand," so that he may never 
afterwards experience any difiicultywithwork on account 
of its minulenees. 

Ilnving now, it is presumed, acquired mechanical know- 
ledge and manual iteitcrity. he may commence the making 
of artificial teeth under the beat instructor he can procure j 
and if the education of the dental preceptor has not been 
equal to that of the popil, the latter will soon sntpan his 

If the surgical la intended to b« added to the mKhuiie&l 
education, bla anatomicai ami other surgical itudiM may 
be commenced simultaoeously with those of the deotiat, 
without prejudice to either, for they will naslut rather than 
niArd each other. At ilii« |ieriud the beaullet of the in- 
teresting field that opcnn gpun thn ardent mind of youtli 
may be experienced but cannot be deacribed. At lbs age 
of twcnty>five liis aurgical knowledgv may b« m eomplelD 
as to procure his admission at a member of Iba College i 
and, when a few years of «|icricnc«ln llie actual practice 
^>f t/a profeamoa have frircn him tha com anA co^tenc* 
■tehU on ability, be will be nbVe \o WV Xiwli. 'wD^ 

■I 
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sntisfaction on the progressive steps by which he gained 
bis knowledge and present eQiioence, 

A young man of genius and EuRicient entbnsiasm for 
the task, ma}', by his own exertionE, acquire the above 
edacation, includtDg the surgical part, without any assist- 
ance from parents or friends. I mention this for the en- 
couragement of merit, knowing it to have been achieved 
with comparative ease. Simitar spirits may aspire to the 
same honour. Self-acquired advantages are at once the 
most honourable and valuable to the possessor. 



Dental Quackery. 

The great numhcr of Adventoreks who have lately 
assumed the character of dentists, without being either 
Burgeons or mechanics, induces me to make some obser- 
vatioDs on the increase of empiricism in this profession*. 

The greatest mischief inflicted by quacks is the odium 
and distrust their ma!-practices bring upon the profession 
they invade. Scarcely a week paeses in which I am not 
consulted by persona who have been entrapped, by some 
artihee, into the hands of an empiric, and made to pay for 
receiving an injury ; and as false delicacy on the part of 
the sufferers precludes all application for redress, the im- 
postor continues his career in security. 

These dental destructives undertake to fasten loose 
teeth from "whatever cause arising." which is the same 
thing as offering to restore the dead to life ! for the teeth 

• Tlie lADdon D'lrectorr conlaini UiEnunis of upwudi of dm hundred 
inA twmtr iDdltlduili callinf Ihcmiclici Burgeon-Dentliu, a large milo. 
TllrofwhDinuouiidlob(!Jcn,whnetheUiVDt1^Ti'»Ga>'wwA.i:»i'ui\^ 
CoJiegc ofSuigcaii rcducet the numbtt to wjm. ■VW»Mi,\.,-»'«^°'" 






are aever mndl or permanently loose until their vessels 
liave perislied, and ttiey are undergoing the eipelliag pro- 
cesB gf exroIiatioQ and absorption as dead matter. 

Empiricism seema to be tlie same in al! ages, for, like 
ttieir ancient prototypes, modern quacks affect great style 
and pomposity, publish books, &c. They also ciivulate 
prospectuses of real or imsginary books, purporting to 
be written either by themselves or other persons; and 
in these publications the impostors snugly praise them- 
selvea. A book is "got up" In the name of quack A, in 
which the writing* of John Hunter and other eminent 
physiologists are freely and largely borrowed by way of 
ground-work, and the rest of the book filled up with such 
quackery as is supposed best adapted to gull that cIom of 
the public selected for prey. Another book is got ap in 
the name of quack B, an accomplice, containing hbertl 
quotations from book A, in which the writings of Hunter 
and others are made to appear as those of quack A, whose 
peculiar putty for stopping hollow teeth, &c,, is duly and 
largely prcused ; great core being also taken lo style quack 
A, a sa^llemaa. 

These puffs, (coatAinlng the usual quantum of fictitious 
cases,) although things of rote, abundantly vague, and oc- 
casionally absurd, are nevertheless very mischici'ous. in 
misleading the portion of the (jublic unable to discriminate 
on such subjects without the help of medical advisers. 

That certain persons are bum with particular propensi- 
ties is forcibly illustrated in the inaaifostations of uncon- 
trolled presumption diiiplayri] by somcindividualn.rvenin 
tlie lowest gndes of society, who are destitute of all claim 
to superiorltj' over their fellows; hut who, having accoin- 
/>}iabBi} the tMay task of deceiving thcmseLvvs, pasa iha ci 
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belief and ackDOWledgment of their self- importance. This 
is the state of mind, of all others, in which empiricism 
takes deep and pennBiient root. It is the temperament 
that produces the peculiar and obtrusive enthusiasm which 
diatiD^iabea the geuuiue empiric, and is the cause of his 
morbid activity of mind and body ; Ibr a. quack has to 
sustain far more mental exertion than a legitimate practi- 
tioner; and, although cunning and cupidity are always 
component parts of his constitution, still it is tJic irritable 
enthusiasm that forms the chief feature by which he is 
characterised. 

To Bucb persons the task of crfaling thftiaehm surgeon- 
dentists, with the inspired power of writing on the subject, 
is very easy ; for their contempt of the public understand- 
ing and their usurpation of the profession, being grounded 
on the ignorant conceit of self-sufficiency, the inaptneas of 
their previous habits and occupations for such a line of 
practice never disturbs their thoughts. 

It has been often observed, that the lovers of the mar- 
vellous will always patronise quackery, and many say, " if 
people will be deceived, let them be deceived." The same 
may be said of fortane-ieUing, the most palpable of all self- 
delusions, yet experience lias shown the propriet}' of pro- 
tecting the weak and the credulous against the snares of 
the cruel impostor, and of making him amenable to the 
criminal laws. 

To the medical ptofeBsion collectively is entrusted the 
care of the general health, which must include the detec- 
tion and exposure of empiricism, for the purpose of re- 
moving its baneful influence on the public, whose only sure 
guide ia the direction of medical adviacv*, '«)'*'& ■«\'OQ.ve?j«A. 
lo H'haE ought to be done, and •mWi »\iwa\4 6*i'*"> >>»»■■*" 
canaot be a matter of indiittwwa te •,WAi^^^^^ 
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BcientiElc body, to see even the most remote ramification* 
of the profesaion usurped and degraded. 

In the last century, <vben a person lost a tooth, even in 
the front of the mouth, the art of repairing auch a defi- 
ciency being then scarcely known, or even thought of, the 
space remained vacant; and although the adjoiuiog teeth 
were weakened by the want of ialpral eupport, yet most 
persons retained through life a good and useful portiuii of 
them. When such an accident now occurs, and the per- 
Eon seeking a remedy for his deficiency has the misfortune 
to fall iota thehandsofone of the uopriacipled quacks dow 
so numerous, be is supplied with a tooth (most likely of 
miraculous coroposition) which the empiric fastens to th« 
adjoining teeih, perfectly aware that such fastening will 
destroy them. When this is accomplished, the patient is 
neit supplied with a piece of three teeth, which is aoon 
followed by the like result ; and, if the suiTerer lias patience 
to go on, be is supplied with pieces more extensive in pro- 
portiun to the havoc made in his teeth by the fastenings of 
those which are artificial. These remorseless butchers 
frequently destroy sound teeth by filing openings between 
them for the purpose of introducing the destructive books 
and daspa attached to their artificial teeth. 

Aa there unfortunately exists so strong a repugnance in 
most persons either to ask or to give advice on the sup* 
posed delicate subject of artificial teeth, it becomes the 
imperative duty of the regular medical practitioner to in- 
lerpuse with his advice and counsel, to save his pMlicnt 
from falling into the destructive bands of quacks. 

It is an unfortunate circumstance for the public, that tbe 
use of artificial teeth u considered by roost penuos uf so 
3 rrqvire concealment. When a 
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it b then thut he feels the difficulty of selecting (m artist 
capable of vrcomplishing his wishes, yet the fear of e: 
poBing hiB loss prevents Mm from asking (what perhaps 
the telf-mnae fiar prevents his friend from giving) the ir 
portaut information ; and so, unadvised, and with the 
chances so much against him, it is no wonder if he ulti- 
mately become B prey to the pretenders who (calling them- 
selves dentists) have lately usurped the profession, for the 
practice of which their previous habits and occupations hod 
not in the least qualified them. 

When a person has suffered imposition and disappoint- 
ment, he is apt to conclude that there is nothing better to 
be obtained, and is deprived of the very comfort which 
perhaps his intimate friend enjoys in secret. This serious 
grievance can only be remedied by those who have had 
their losses supplied to their satisfaction, CouUl tlifg pre- 
vail upon themselves. In justice and humanity to their suf- 
fering frJcnds, to make knuwa the source from which they 
derived their comfort, ignorant and pompous quacks would 
soon ceaae to exist. There are, happily, a few generous 
exceptions to this restraint of secrecy io persons, who. 
settbg selfishness aside, consider it a duty which tliey 
owe to their friends, and the artist who has laboured suc- 
cessfully foE them, to lose do opportunity of making 
known the practitioner from whom they have derived the 
benefit. 

In selecting a surgeon -den list Ihe Colleqb List will 
be found a safe guide. And ia choosing a mechanical 
dentist, all who style themselves Surgeon -Dentists* should 
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be avoided as cheats, unless Ibeir Damca appear in tha 
list of surgeons. A really talented raechanictJ dentist 
would designate himself as such, and tcora the mean idi 
of appearing in false colours. The TDechanical is quite i 
respectable as the surgical department, and, in saine r 
apects, much more important ; Tor every surgeon is, moi 
or less, a surgeon- dentist ; but scarcely any surgeons, u 
verj- few mechanica, are capable of acting as mechanical 
dentists. 



The DEfecTivE State oftbbTbbth ^IliepmatlVajff 
coni/JOiW vilh thai of the iati Cen/ury, 

In the higher ranks of society, it is smrcety possible to 
And a person of the age of twenty. Tour, who has not loat 
some teeth, and so many ofthe remainder are slopped with 
gold, that their monthc have some resemblance to the win- 
dow of B jeweller's sliop. I am often waited on by elderljr 
Udieswitbiheir daughters ; the mother has often excellent 
teeth, bat the daughter is a* often half tootblesa. Hw 
mother eagerly inquires the cause of Ihe teeth being Mg«- 
neralty defective now-n day*, compared with what tlwf 
were forty or fifty years ago, when tliv care of them m» 
littlethought of, and dentist* scarcely known, except a lew 
tooth-extracting barbcra, and otwervu, that it leemi a hard 
case that teeth should aulTer iu proporliun lu the cat* b** 
slowed on thorn. 

1 can only onswor to this, that, wilhio the >nm* period, 
th* im|iravementi in medical and (arfical Hrienca has* 



been bo great, that many diseases, always dangernuB and 
often fitai, are now regnrdeil with eom])aratlve indifference. 
But, in llieae caaea, the enliglitcned [lortion of the public 
has appreciated the laboum ofits benefactors, cheered them 
onwards with it« countenance and support, and wealth and 
honours have in raany instances been the justly merited 
rewards of their philanlhropic tolls. 

But while the upper ranks have taken a lively interest 
in the discoveries and improvements in medical and sur- 
gical science, they seem to have aitogetlier overlooked the 
dental department, or treated it as a profession too trilling 
to require serious consideration, and consequently hove 
got into the habit of submitting their teeth to the opera- 
tions of persons whose ignoraacc and incapacity to perform 
what they undertake must be apparent on the slightest re- 
flection. Sofar from comprehending; what ought to be the 
qualifications of a dentist, the public seems never to have 
given the matter a serious thought, as if it were a profes- 
sion which any person might assume at jileasuru, which 
indeedhas been very customary oflale; and, provided that 
hebeapertonwhoissupposed to befaaliionabh, hisStaest 
for hia profession is never qoestiopcd. 

So long, therefore, as jieuple will place themselves in the 
hands of empirical dentists. It must be expected tbat the 
teeth will prove much more defective than they were before 
thia cuatom prevailed. 

Medical men are much surprised at the quantity of work 
the dental quacks have chalked out for themselves. No 
mouth can come amiss to them — on the most perfect set 
of teeth they will contrive to work some mischief, for the 
a^e of making a charge. Man^ ■^o'liiS^'^''""'*™"^'^'^'^'*' 
ifliuto/flKendingthe dentist from a. ioeie,^eo\\o%i^ "a^^^^-^^j 
[ Hhen ao ml necBwity eouBta for toa a«iNM»*\ 
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melancholy fact is but too evident, that the teeth of per- 
Bons tn genteel society in the present day, suffer mor* 
from "over doing" than they would rtom total neglert. 
This is mainly, if not entirely, to be attributed to the maU 
practices of dentists, particularly to the iniquitous system 
of filing and picking hole* in the sound leelh, or the com- 
paratively sound teeth, of young persons, for no other ap- 
parent purpose than that of affording themselves the oppor- 
tunity of ploggiog up these holes of their own making. la 
the hollows of the grinding surfaces of the side or molar 
teeth, some dark specks are seen, or supposed to be seen ; 
the patient is gravely told that these specks will degene- 
rate into holes, to prevent which they must be dug oot, 
by way of eradicating the disease, and the cavities thiu 
forincd stopped with gold. So a hole is to be made In the 
tooth to prevent the tooth from making a hole in itself; 
poor comfort this for the sufferer ! In cither case, the tooth 
is doomed, and the mouth rendered galvanic by the pre- 
sence of the metal, as in the case of artificial teeth on met*l 
plates. A slight disorganiKation of the enamel frequentlf 
takes place without occosiomng any cavity or loss of sub. 
stance ; in this state it imbibes colouring matter, and pre> 
BCDta a brown or dark s[K)t, which, if not neited and 
oggravalcd by the employment of the file and other Inatra- 
meots of destruction, may remain stationary fur life, and 
the tooth perform its functions without pain or inconveui- 
cocei but, unfortunately for the confiding patient, certain 
dentists perceive in theac specks /Mt/orffopprajt; and if 
Ihc victim be young (which is generally the case), a«k him, 
at the a^e of forty, what brcame of such teeth, aud what 
he endured white he straggled to rctaiu them } My limits 
lAi not MtJmit of rnlargiog on this head at \ii«en\ 1ut\fan 
*i»o to ob»«n-e, Umt, prrpoatcroua nt ^ ^ntloi* ^ftv] 
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appear to aimple minds, it is almost universal with deu- 
tists of every grade. 

If people of fashion would examine their teeth, and thgsc 
of their offspring, and compare them with those of their 
parents, they would be convinced of the dcatruclivcness of 
the present system of fashionable quackery. 

Although [ fully appreciate the rval improvements of 
the present day ; yel I am constrained to admit tlint the 
teeth were far better, when Ihe attentions of the " family 
doctor" were justly considered all-sufficient for tlie care 
of the children's teeth. It Is in the mouths of children 
that irretrievable havoc 19 made, and deformities pro- 
duced! it is there that rafll-prncticesow* the baneful aeeds 
of the " food it feeds upon." The best proof of this is 
Been in the comparatively snund state of the teeth of per- 
sona in humble society, which arc happily exempt from 
the mal-practiccs of fashionable dentists. 



FiunothbTkbth. 
An ignorant and barbarous practice has for some time 
pfevailed of working a file up between the teeth of young 
persons, under the senseless pretence of freeing them from 
lateral pressure ; but as it is to this pressure that the 
teeth owe their mutual support, so their strength and 
durability depend upon it. A large proportion of those to 
whomi have supplied artificial teeth attribute the decay 
and loss of their own teeth to this injurious practice. The 
main point in sucli cases seems to have been entirely lost 
eight of, namely, the age of the patient. The teeth of old 
people are often in a state of \nBeiia\yi.\\'c^,>»i>-'i« cfcsttw. 
very different with thoae of yoooK V^Taiia*. ■, iS ** J^^^ 
' pf their loeih be once brok,eB b^ ftw ««^ •"'^ ****^ 
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pain, caries, anil the losaof such teeth, often follow in rapid 



Wbea the teeth are eeparated, their ii 
clogged up every time the owner eata, anil cannot be 
cleaned by the tongue as when the tcclh remain in con- 
tact ; and when the Beparation is produced by filing, their 
morbid seDaibility allows no rest till the person thus mu- 
Ijlated has had recourse to the tootb-|)ick after every meal. 
No person who constantly uses the tooth'pick will retain 
his teeth to old age. Those whose teeth are close toge- 
ther, as nature generally places them, seldom have occa- 
sion for this instrument; and the humane Dr. Bucban 
always recommended the substitution of the toath-bmah 
for the tooth-piek". 

When the teeth o( young persons are thus rendered 
painfully sensitive, they may almost be said to have ioct 
the use of them, and they generally prefer swallowing 
their food without mastication, to avoid the uneasineM 
produced by the process. When reduced to this miaeiable 
condition, they must expect to be in the hands of the den* 
tilt the remainder of their lives. 

The absurd and mischievous theory that teeth may be 
filed and cut away with impunity, if the central cavity be 
not penetrated, must have bern invented to rccDacilc pet- 
soDS to the double action of galvanism and friction, caused 
by the employment of metallic plates in the cheap and 
worst construction of artificial teeth- IVrsons advanced 
in life complain of the pain and loss of teeth they suffered 
by the gold platee wearing away the sabstauce, and utti* 
mately drawing out the teeth to which they were attached, 
llic only ease that justifies the employment of tii« IU4 

'^/■/ro^vauAinakcr'flwKien In I 
VMM* drVtotf Oral Mvmo tie l«Mh wii 
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ia where earie* lias commenced on the side of a tooth next 
to a sound one. The carious portion may be filed away to 
prevent the lodgment of extraneouB substances in the de- 
cayed part, and to remove the contact of the adjoining 
tooth ; or where two adjoioing teeth are carious, the same 
practice may be pursued. The wanton barbarity of filing 
between the sound teeth of young persons on the absurd 
pretence of freeing them from lateral pressure, and making 
room for the tooth-pick, is so monstrous, that nothing but 
the knowledge of the fact that it U of daily occurrence 
could render it credible. 

Caries never takes place on the cutting edges of the 
front teeth, noi do I think that it ever begins on the 
points in lateral contact ; for it is but a very small por- 
tion of the front teeth, near their cutting edges, that are 
in actual lateral contact with each other. The caries 
uniformly commences about the middle, and more fre- 
quently nearer the necks than the points of tlieae teeth j 
and although the disease may rxlead to the points in late- 
ral contact, yet unleas we can trace the original seat of the 
malady to these minute points, we mnst look for some 
other cause than theempirical suggestion of lateral preisure. 
Any person may convince himself of the absurdity of 
lateral pressure being prejudicial to the teeth, by examining 

I the mouth of an aged person, whose remaning teeth will 
be found to be the front teeth of the lower jaw. If only 

' one tooth remain, it is almost certain to be one of these, 
and most likely a canine tooth. Now the front teeth of the 
lower jaw (the Hraallest and weakest in the mouth) are the 
only teeth subject to lateral pressure, particularly when the 

ii loss of the side teeth allows the upper ftoiA ov.ss.'ms 6«i«i 
vrilh all the force of the jaw on X.b.e oM\.i\ftK »A *e«. os-^*. 

'[ fonued by the lower front tee\l»,b^ ^^ftcVCRw^ ^t^wB**- 
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compactly together, and form a nnion of strength, like the 
memberB oi* any other arch, by lateral pressure, or lateral 
support, (for the terms in this instouce are synonymous.) 
euffideot to mable them to dig into the sulietaDce of the 
upper teeth, to push them forwards, and ultimately to ex- 
pel them from their sockets, and remain the last teeth in 
the mouth ; a(id all this they are enahled to accomplish 
by the benefit of lateral pressure. 

When the teeth have not been subject to eileraal vio- 
lence, or the baneful effects of certain medicines, the em- 
pirical attemi>ts to restore their loss by means of metallic 
plate*, and such methods as require support from the na- 
tural teeth, (which always augment the origiuoldeticieDClei,) 
the progress of their decay and loss generally coramenet* 
nitti the grtadcrs i and when so many of these ore lost U 
to allow the front lerl\ to meet in maslieation, the apper 
ones are toon destroyed by their opponents in the lower 
jaw as before described. Nineteen persons out of every 
twenty who have lost most of their teeth by what is called 
the decay of nature will confirm this account of the matiner 
in which -Uiey lost them. 



FinsT Dkntition. \ 

The treatment of children during the process of teelhing 
belongs exclusivrly to the medical practitioner. It re- 
quires long expcrieDCe and consummate skill to employ 
those prompt, yet canlious measures, which are called for 
by the alarming tymptnmM oecasiooally arlBiog in childrca ! 
of irritable habits, and suflccplibleofinnumniatiun. ThrM i 
measures, being quite out »f Ihe sphen- uf u drntist's prae- 
f/n; /«Aay/oni/r,aiirf leave their cumidetaliun'taV'tw^TiAa 
«rtAo4e to wham fJU glfff Mirt nf infaniac AbwmaV^I 



timately belongs, merely observing, that the neglect of 
appropriate and efficacious remedies, local and general, 'vs 
often followed by fatal coneeqijenees. 

Second Demtition. 
The first, or milk-teeth, should never be extracted, un- 
less an absolute and evident necessity eiista for making 
room for the coming teeth. Nature's intention aeema to 
be that the second teeth should not appear until they are 
sufficiently formed and hardened in the jans, so that wlicn 
they come through the gum, about the eightli year, they 
may have acquired that durable solidity intended to last 

When the Brat teeth are removed, either by accident or 
design, their Buceessors soon protrude, after tills toss of 
the natural barrier to their premature appearance ; for we 
may sometimes observe children of the age of six years, 
with their second front teeth through the gum, (those of 
the lower jaw particularly,) in consequence of having pre- 
maturely lost their predecessors. These teeth, sent forth 
before their time, I have generally remarked to be of de- 
licate, and often defective texture ; and from the shortness 
of their fangs, extremely liable to be lost by the slightest 
accident. 

gome children do not begin to change their teeth until 
a comparatively late period. I have seen cases of this 
kmd where the child had been without front teeth for 
years, some having been lost by accident, but most of 
them by injudicious extraction. In these cases the jaw 
waa much contracted in its dimcoavaTLa, Uotb-Nkso^w 
Icaig without teeth, which art the Q.¥,e\M. • 
f„aatan to keep 



completed. The premature removal of children's teeth 
preveots the proper development of the growing jaw, nod 
occasions deformity of the worst description ; the teeth of 
the two jaws cannot meet properly in mastication, and, 
consequently, soon destroy each other; "the expressive 
mouth" is disfigured hy the front teeth being either defi- 
cient in number, or crowded and misplaced; and thecoQii- 
tenance is rendered a rivicature of the ramily likenesg. 

When we are content to follow the indications of uatnre, 
and assist her operations, we are generally succeiaful ; but 
when we would be wiser, by anticipating or thwarting her 
designs, the result is always calamitous. It has been the 
fashion to take children to persons who have asaumed, at 
their own will, the character of surgeon -dentists, and who, 
through ignorance, or something worse, extract the milk- 
teeth by wholesale, and thus the permanent teeth are let 
through the gum before nature has been able to complete 
her work. May not this be one of the long sooght-for 
causes of caries and early loss of teeth I a loss which en- 
tails speedy decay of health and appearance, and a curtaiU 
ment of perhaps twenty years' duration of jifB ! I am inn 
it is only necessary to point out these serious consider** 
tioos to pitrents, to make them more circumspect with re- 
gard to those with whom they entrust the persons of their 
offspring. Why should they submit their children, in 
cases purely surgical, to persons who are nut Burgeons 1 
Surety, in such cases, the practitioner requires a man 
substantial recommendation than that of being a fashion- 
able dentist. Many of tho keepers of boarding-scbuots 
contract a« repilarly for the lerric** of what they call i 
Rurgron -dentist as for those of the dancing and niusjc- 
aaster; and ihaa children often have llwir t«rth tuiaed 
t An&v pMnoa Imve aay kaomUdse o( tte ' 
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their first infarmation on the subject being derived from 
the item in the bill of school -charges. 

No legitimate practitioner would condescend to assist 
in such interested views. Children ought never to be in- 
terfered with, in cases not immediately urgent, without 
the eipresB authority and direction of their parents. In 
the course of my experience, I have had too much occa- 
sion to notice the bad etTects of ignorant and interested 
persona being thus let loose upon children. 

TTie children of poor people generally extract their 
milk-teeth themselves, as nature intended ; for when she 
work* kindly, and it is but seldom she does otherwise, 
when not disturbed by an injudicious interference with 
her operations, the fang of the old tooth is so completely 
absorbed, that the child picks it off from the top of the 
new one, frequently reduced to a mere aheil. However, 
when nature seems to flag or deviate from her usual regu- 
larity, much may be done by the skilful surgeon in assist- 
ing her efforts and promoting her intentions. 

Regulation of the Teeth. 
As it has long been univeraally admitted that "nature 
. does nothing in vain," and that ahe now bestows on us 
the same number of teeth, fingers and toes that our an- 
cestors enjoyed centuries ago ; how has it happened that 
modern quacks have succeeded io persuading a certain 
class of society, that we are now encumbered with super- 
fluoua teeth, which require to be weeded out, for the be- 
nefit of the general crop ? Why not also reduce the fingers 
and tues to a fashionable number f Thete ■•ici'o^&.'av. « 
much propriety in the o 
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or second grindera of young persons, on the empirical pre- 
tence of making room Tor the other teeth, and preventing 
lateral pressure ; and as people of rank arc very properly 
solicitous about their children's teeth, so they have been 
the greater sufferers from this pernicious practice, as mty 
be seen by the teeth of their offspring being moatly sepa- 
ratetl and apart, b.3 if too small for the Jaw, and conse- 
quently deprived of that mutual lateral support of each 
other so essential to their beauty, strength, and durability. 
Now a little reflection would show the absurdity of tbia 
barbarous practice. 

Between the seventh and fourteenth years, the second, 
or permanent teeth, present themselves, and tbfir dispro- 
porlionatc magnitude to the young face and jaws is tfaen 
remarkable, for Ihei/ eomi! Ihrough Ike gun at their /all tim, 
and never alterwnrda increase ; but it is otherwise with 
the jaws, which continually increase in size until the age 
of twenty-one to twenty-five, when the dimensions are ao 
enlarged, that room is then made for the wisdom-teeth. 
The others are by this lime generally accommodated and 
arranged as nature designed. 

When an instance dofi occur of nature producing te«th 
actually too large for the Jaw, when fully developwl, re- 
course may then be had to extraction ; for we may remark, , 
that when a person loses a tooth at any age, the other* 
always incline towards the opening thus mode. 

When young persons lose tlieir teeth t)eforc the jaws 
have attained their full dimensions, contraction lakes place 
where the teeth are gone, and the maullary arch becomes 
flattened at the sides, and gives the mouth a projecting or 
ape-like appearance, 'lliis is the more to be regretteil, U 
tie cAamcler of barbarous nations is paiUy estimated by 
\tbe greater or ItrMeTprojec^aodksvawiai. "WKeftXeWk, 



■re lost on one side of the mouth, by Dcciilcnt or improper 
extraction, Ihe flottening of that side of thi; face produces 
the peculiar expressloa of countenance which is now too 
often seen in genteel society, and which is generally the 
work of fashionable quacks. That contraction, and con* 
se(]uent deformity of the jaws, take place in the above 
cases of mutilation, may be seen by inspcctiog the mouth j 
when the space left by the extracted tooth will be found 
to be nearly obliterated, and the teeth adjoining the space 
almost closed up, not only at their points, but also at their 
fangs. 

Parents should tkenuflvrs attend to the history of their 
chitdcea's teeth, they should watch their progress, and he 
able to inform the surgeon of the coming and changing of 
every individual tooth in their child's mouth. The task 
will he found both easy and agreeable when once under- 
taken 1 and this is the more necessary if their children are 
taken to ignorant pretenders who have not the light of 
science to guide them. I am induced to make these re- 
marks in consequence of the ignorance nf school-people 
and nurses with regard to the teeth of the children under 
their care, as they can seldono give an answer to a single 
<|ueation on the subject that can be relied on. 

There is one circumstance of the utmost importance, to 
which parents should attend when the second teeth appear, 
namely, to be certain that the six upper front teeth shut 
oultide o( the corresponding lower ones, and nature will 
generally do all the rest. But if the front teeth do not all 
close properly, no time should be lost in procuring profes- 
sional aid, or the upper and lower front teeth will soon 
destroy each other. 
Persons requiring the aaaiaVancc w\i\^ tokwx- ■^'wis 
, can render, would do well, aa Ibaw bl\twA"3 d»!«w«^.'' 
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Third Dentition. 
The dentcB aapieotiie, or wjsclom-teetb, are said to be 
" the liut to come and the first to go," and there is unfor- 
tunately too much truth in llie adage. 1 think the chief 
cause of this is the slow manner in which these te«th come 
through the gum, which uot being absorbed by the preBsure 
of the teeth, a small aperture only Is mode in it, which 
may continue without much enlargement For raondiB, uid 
even in some ca«e8 for yeata ; and thus a tac li funned 
over the head of the tooth, receiving jiartictea of food, &c., 
through the small opening, and tliese contents of the sac 
UDdergoing chemical decomposition, the tooth ia in con- 
sequence frequently corroded and destroyed before it c&n 
emancipate iUelf. Between the ages of twenty and twenty- 
four, 1 suffered in my own person much pain and indam- 
matiou from theie teetli on the right aide, which recurred 
at intervals for about fiflecu years, (the period of their 
slow growth,) and perceiving that the lower tooth roM so 
slowly, and that the natural ujicuing in the gum waa 
■iniUI, 1 was in the habit of gutting a friend to cut away 
aa iDUcli ai possible of the gum (which was thick oud 
haidj over the lop of the tooth ; yet Dotwitbatonding oU 
my euro and atteutiuo, I found that when the touth grew 
Up it WB« dark and disooburcd. Tbo diaculoraUon, huw- 
evn, soon dtMppeaasI, and thia (uoUi, with Ita oppnaeat 
in the upper jaw is now prrfectly •uuuil and wliil«. Tho 
gum over the tool h ofllie upper Jaw required no atUittioD, 
/ui the uatural o/iraiog wju Buoti aa lauB* u \hc \af uC tltc 
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side is now coming up, and although scarcely as high as 
the gum, which seems thick and hard as in the former in- 
stance, yet, as the nHtural opening seems large econgh, I 
have not had occasion to use the lancet. With regard to 
my fourth wisdom-tooth, the space for which is still va- 
cant on the left side of the upper jaw, there is yet no ap- 
pearance of it. My teeth have always been perfectly 
sound. As this case elucidates several peculiarities of the 
third dentition, it will be seen that the attention of the 
surgeon should be directed principally to prevent the for- 
mation of a sac with an opening on the surface of the 
tooth, and it shows the great irregularity of the periods 
at which the dentcs sapitntiEe appear, even in the same in' 
dividual. 

A singular circumstance connected with this Bubjert ie 
the formation of teeth at advanced periods of life, as if 
nature were even then endeavouring to renew the body. 
This is very rare, and in the course of a long and exten- 
sive experience, I have only met with four cases, all of 
the upper jaw. One was that of a gentleman aged nearly 
nerenly, who had last all his upper teeth except one mo- 
lar. Some years after I had supplied him with a piece of 
artificial teeth, two, resembling canine teeth, protruded 
through the gum, near the situation previously occupied 
by such teeth ; and notwithstaniliog the resistance of the 
artificial piece to their progress, they grew with such force, 
as to imbe<l themselves in the artiflcie 1 gum, so as to dis- 
turb the adhesion of the piece to the natural gum. The 
gentleman was therefore obliged to ca me frequently to me, 
in order to have the cavities of the irtificial piece made 
deeper to admit the pointe of the tvcw taiAV., TOiJi.-<S«i5.^y™- 
veat tlieir pushing the artificvaV v'^^'^^ ?YomMw> ^w^ 
" c^jiwigfew ^agflat that \ -wea (ib\vet6. xo ■««*' 
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the piece to let It come quite through. Tlic [laticnt con- 
fiidcriDg these teeth rather as an inconvenience, by their 
difiplacing his artificial teeth, solicited me to extract them, 
a iticBBUre to which I would never consent, as it would 
have been a most ungrateful return for an unusual exer- 
tion of nature's restoring powers In his behalf. Tbe 
other case was nearl)* Biniilar, except that this gentleman 
had only one canine tooth when I saw him. Both gentle- 
men were quite certain of having had their second canine 
teeth, and of having- lost them. The others were two 
robust old ladies, whose coses were nearly ximilar to that 
of the lost gentleman. I remarked that all these teeth 
came through the gum sidewayi, that U, so turned round 
that Iheir inner surfaces facet) the front, iiulead of tht 
centre of the jaw. 

Manaobhskt op tub T£ETII. 
Brush the teeth gently, with a soft brush, lirsl over 
thi'ir grinding turface, then ocrosB, and Ja«tly from lUo 
gums towards the points, particularly the bside of the 
loner front teeth, to clear tile inlertlices. Should Uie 
gums biccil by motlerate brushing, the operation is aalU' 
tory ; and In most canes where they have receded, it will 
cause them lo grow up again and adhere to the tieili, if 
they ore free from lartar. llie judicious use of the hruali 
is the bi'sl means of p^cse^^'iDg the teeth and gums in k 
healthy and firm state, lliry should never be lubbnl 
witli a cloth or the linger in preference tu ih« bnuh. 

The teeth seem less favourrd by nature than any other 
pari of the body, for the casualties to which they are 
AM/e are never repaired by tlie sydtcw. They who po*. 
JVKKf teeCA oJioiild be carcAil to pccwnc ^IbcK. ^^N^* 
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they are in good order, and free from tartar, the use of a 
Boft brush with a little simple dentifrice" occasionally, 
wjl! be quite sufficient to keep them so, and with this the 
owner should rest satisfied. Many individualB, with fine 
teeth, destitute of the sense to let well alone, are so often 
in the handa of the dentist, that the very means by which 
they seek to gratify their vanity become the sources of its 
mortification. 

Many peraons get their teeth ruined from having them 
too often cleaned and whilened by certain dentists, who do 
not confine their operations to simply removing the tartar. 
And the pernicious trash that eome persons will admit 
into their mouths, aa dentifrice, is quite snrprising; the 
rubbbh being manufactured by people who, as the slight- 
est reflection would show, neither know nor care anything 
about the teeth or the substances detrimental to them, 
their only aim being to give the nostrum a showy appear- 
ance and the requisite acenl, on which its sale depends. 

All acids and high-seasoned foods should be avoided, 
both being equally detrimental to the stomach and inju- 
rious to the teeth. 

They who value their teeth should beware of quacking 
themselves with mercurial preparations, which have been, 
and are still too much in use, under the sanction of the 
late Mr. Ahemethy's " Book." On his authority, many 
persons ore accustomed to administer blue pill and rhu- 
barb to themselves and their families as familiarly as they 
would common food. The rhubarb alone should satisfy 
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them, except when prcscribcii by a medicol pructitioufr. 
Bad Ihey would thus escape the absorption of the nlveolnr 
proceafiCB, md consequent looBeniog of the teeth, olwaj-s 
ottendant on reiterated doses of blue bill. Af mercury-, 
in every form, produces almost invsriably these disoB- 
troua and permanent effects on the vessels and sockets of 
the teeth, it should never be used, except under the direct 
prescription and superintendence of a regular medical 
practitioner. 

While on this subject, I would most earuestly exhort all 
industrious ladies, when at their needle-work, to discon< 
linue the destructive practice of pointing and breaking off 
threads with their teeth, the bad eifects of which would 
almost lead to the supposition that the teeth had been cm- 
ployed on the needle as well as on the thread. Nothing 
can he more distressing than to witneBs the effects produced 
hy this pernicious practice on the teeth uf young pcrsODi, 
who arc unconscious of the consequences of such h habit, 
which is as unseemly as it is unclean. I'eclh so used soaa 
become notched and chipped at their points, and ufttn 
Bplit, and the result is tliot they arc in a short time de- 
stroyed or totally lost at n very early age. Parents and 
governesses should attcii<l to this matter at the very first, 
and byiasistiag untheemploymrntofthcBCissors instead 
of the teeth, they will prcvcDt Uie baneful practice from 
becoming a habit. All jicrsons who employ sewiug-firls, 
shuuld, alno, fur thi.- soke of humanity, eierds* similar 
authority in this respect. 

Persons who have lust their front teeth soon learn from 

necessity to poitit their ihrrftds with the scissors. I think 

n little apparatus might be contrived, to he attached either 

/a the tabic or to the fingtrt of the lefl haoil. for the pur- 

pate ofpoiatJBg an J cuttiog off tbrntU, w» ■» to « 



the necpssity for using eitlior the teeth or the aciBsors for 
that pur[)09e. 

It is a commoQ remark, among medicai men, that tailors 
and dresamakera have bad teelh. This is geuerally sup. 
posed to be a result of their Eedeatary mode of life ; but 
there are many employments eqoaliy sedentary thai do not 
produce such an effect, and I have no doubt but that the 
true cause is the one I have just pointed out. 

Etcept in the upper ranks of society, the cleaohnesB of 
the mouth and teeth ia, io this country, strangely neglected. 
How frequently do we see respectable tradesmen allow their 
teeth to become disgustingly dirty ! while the negroes are 
particularly careful of them. Clean teeth are a luxury that 
the poorest man may indulge in, if incliueil, and surely any 
man who studies comfort and appearance so far as to shave 
himself, and comb his hair but once a week, might at the 
same time take the additional trouble of brushiug bis teeth 
with a little magnesia, which, besides procuring him the 
comfort of having B clean mouth, may also be the means of 
averting much pain, and the subsequent loss of his teeth. 



Toothache. 
This maltuly [by no means a trifling ont^) I consider to 
be a physician's case. It is scarcely equalled in intensity 
of pain, or rather agony, by any other to which the human 
body is liable. It is often the mere symptom of serious 
affections of the head and stomach, or of the nerves them- 
selves, as in neuralgia or tie doulourewt, requiring consi- 
derable attention to discover and remove the exciting cause. 
Happily, in a great majority of cases, the malad'{ U Isscsi, 
l>eing caused by exposure of tbe neTNea \t. iet^-^«S>- -wsi^ ' 
and Btumpa, Mid adnutt of reme&f M ^'"''^ »jyja*^ 



tionB to the puts alfecteil. Its violenf^e rendere the patient 
eager to try any remedy which may be proffered for its al- 
leviation ! hence many young persons (for it is the young 
that ore chiefly affected with toothache) have their sound 
teeth ruined by their endeavours to alleviate the pain of a 
diseased one; and the same remedy, which would be bami- 
lesa, if not efficacious, in the hauds of a skilful medical 
practitioner, when employed injudiciously by the patient 
hiroaelf, or by an empiric, may not only prove ineffectual, 
but occasion the moat pernicious consequences. This \s 
the chief misfortune to which the teeth of persons resident 
in the country are Lahle. I am frequently consulted by 
persons whose teeth have once been beautiful, but which 
have in this manner been entirely ruined, nil the front teeth 
(nstiallythe most durable) exhibiting black spots of decay i 
and on inquiring the cause of this melancholy sight, have 
invariably found that it has ariseo from the use of stiran- 
lants to cure the toothache, particularly oil of thyme, oil 
of cloves, rosemary, &c., which arc generally recommended 
as specifics. A knowledge of the mischief done by these 
nostrums, has induced me to point them out, in order that 
persons residing at a distance from medical advice may 
avoid them, and avail themselves of tlie following simple 
remedies. 

In slight coaes the best topical application is a little lint 
or cotton soaked in laudiinum (tincture of opium) or com- 
pound tincture of camphor repeatedly applied to lh« tootb 
or stump*, llie genera] treatnienl is the sana at la caaea 
o( cold, vii., low diet, vegetable Iniativcs, sleeping with 
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llBDDel round the ja<^ and cttrB, anil bathing tlie feet k 
warm water, to pioiuote pcrapiration. 

In severe and protracted cases, hold tiic mouth over hot 
water. Cloths wrung out of It, with a handful of camo- 
mile flowers wrapped in tliem, may be applied to the cheek. 
Should Ihe pain be accompanied with throbbing, it in- 
dicated that the ii)llait]mutinn is about to terminate in 
suppuration, which will he greatly promoted by warm 
fomentations. On suppuration taking place, the patient 
is generally relieved, and the matter escapes either by 
the socket of the tooth, or through the medium of a gum- 
boil. 

In cases where the malady is caused by a decayed tooth 
or stump, which ia u^fleia in tnailication, the sooner it is 
extracted the better, for besides the continual liability to 
pain, it is apt to affect the sound teeth, as well as to in- 
jure the breath and stomach, 'ihe efforts of nature should 
be assisted by the extraction of dead teeth and stumps, 
which would put on end to the irrilating process of exfo- 
liation going on in parts eo near the scnsorium. 

In chronic and rheumatic cases, in addition to the 
above-mentioned remedies, a piece of ginger or pellitory 
of Spain may he kept in the mouth. When the pain sub- 
sides, slop the tooth with bees' wax, or (for jiemianence) 
with gum-mastic, softened In the mouth or in warm water, 
which by shielding the nerve from the external air, will 
prevent irritation ; all corrosive acids, as vitriol, aquafor- 
tis, spirit of salt, &c. are improper applications, their de- 
structive qualities endangering the other teeth ; so, for the 
same reason, are all easeotiak oils, as before mentioned. 

'ITie only principle on which cure or alleviatloa caatst 
effected, is Ihe causing, by tne&ne ot inuvin. »Utou.Vo.v\», ^ 
fiow of 9Kiin ftoB the ipogtU. w te wtei^vw t. '^^ '"'^ 



olliflrs from alnntiti|; tnwnnU thr opening left by Ihaite 
which Are lost. ArtiflcUl teeth, by meeting the onturat 
teeth in the opposite jaw, preserve them by preventing 
their protruding from their socketa ; bdiI mastication being 
thus restored, health is recovered and preserved. The ar- 
tificial teeth, by preveDtJDg the Jaws from shutting too 
cloae, preserve the front lecth, which would, otherwise, 
be destroyed, by meeting together in the process of mai' 

Tlie object in supplying artiGcial teeth 1ias,hitherto, been 
loo generally confined to mere ihow, at tlic expense of th« 
other teeth ; whereas, the whole aim should be to preserve 
the remaining teeth, and restore mastication, which secures 
comfort and health. When many teeth are lost, all tam- 
pering with the remainder, in the shape of picking uA 
filing, con only increase suHbriag and hasten the loss of 
teeth so tampered with. The operator must be perfectly 
aware of thisi but as the continual sulTcririg producea 
constant visits, and unmerited fees, to the picker, these un- 
happy patients are the most profitable to him. Sach 
practitioners, instead of pointing out the proper nrtlat 
capable of affording the only real relief, strenuously adviM 
their patient dupes agaiiut the ulnption of prewrvativ* 
pieces nf ortilirial teeth : for mere tooth -pickers, being in- 
capable nf supplying this remedy themselves, know that 
delusion would t>e dispelled, and their roal-prBctices ei- 
posed, if Ibcir victims felt iota the hiinda of ■ competnit 
mechanical artist. 




best stt of teeth. But such a proceaa would not a 
the purposes of digpation and nutrition, or else persona 
who have lost their molara might still preserve their health 
and ptumpoeaa by having their food minced and pounded 
before being brought to table. Both theory and experience 
show, however, that we are subject to certain laws with 
regard to our acimal economy, and that the division of 
our food to serve the purposes of health, must be effected 
in the mouth by the action of our own jawa. It is this 
enercise of our organs of mastication, effected either by 
natural or artificial teeth, that coostitutea the pruiclpal 
satisfaction and pleasure iu eating. Count Romford re- 
commended small pieces of hard bread to be used in soup 
for the poor, " in order to increase and prolong the enjoy- 
ment of eating," This is further corroborated by young 
persons preferring to crack nuts, &c. with their teeth. 
Moat people, whose teeth are aerviceable, are fond of 
masticating the crust of bread, and picking bones ; and 
much lament the deprivation wheu their teeth are lost. 
People often speak in raptures of the satisfaction and 
pleasure of being able to " craunrh and chew " apples, &c. 
with artificial teeth, after being long deprived of that en- 
joyment by the loss of their own molars. 

The teeth are, therefore, parts of much greater import- 
ance In our animal economy, and more esaeutial to our 
health and happiness, than moat people are aware of. Du- 
ring mastication saliva is secreted in an increased quantity, 
which, miiing with the food, enables the gastric fluid to 
effect the process of digestion in a healthy manner. When 
this ia imperfectly performed in consequence of the loaa of 
teeth, indigestion, and a variety of diseases, are the CQn.- 
aequence. Besides this, there la aaaaW^ ^t«a.1, amlva^ '*J 
mind, aiiaing from the change in ^ib«mA w^sWMi^^^*^ 



the loss of comfortable feeling, nhicb subjects the unhappy 
svSerer to " all the Ills thU flesh is heir to ;" and it i* 
□Ot to be doubled that multitudes of both (exes are pre- 
maturely hurried out of eijslence, after much complicated 
mental and bodily suffering, origioating Id this cause alone- 
Persona dlffereDtty constituted will of course suffer in 
different ways, and in various degrees both id miad and 
body, but all mutt suffer from the loss of their teeth. 
When food imperfectly masticated passes into the sto- 
mBcb, instead of the natural process of healthy digestion, 
it nndergQee chemical decomposition, occasioniog leere- 
tions iaimical to health, and entailing maladies of the 
worst descriptioD, 

The loss of teeth is not only the cause of the Iom of 
health and of comfortable feeling, but the energy, tont, 
and sweetness of the voire ure thus destroyed, while the 
change of the physiognomy a oRen such as to occuion 
the most poignant distress of mind, not only to ouraelvet, 
but to those by whom we are esteemed- How often is « 
fine face changed into on object of disgust from this caui« 
alone 1 Delicate minds become dejected and Teaerv<<d, 
while others are rendered morose and mUaDthropic, and 
feeling wrctc lied and comfortless within themselves, impart 
their unbappiacss to all around them. In *RTtriciaL 
tbeth, touMlnielfd an tmutd pbiioiopKieal priacijiln. and 
judicioialg odaptfd to Iht pecviiar ciraimitimer» iff ihr rrur, 
the unhappy sufferer 6nds a complcl* remedy for all the 
erils attendant on hi* loss. With luch artificial teeth ihfl 
power of mastication is perfectly restored, the beneficial 
effects of which arc soon apparent in the improved health, 
spirits, and comfortable feeling of the individual, to which 
ei» rvaovBlion ia pvnoiuU appcuukcc fnMf contnbutM. 
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The Adthor'b Mode op Supplvins LostTbetb. 



Our personal comforts and coDveaienccs advance with i 
tbe progress of knowledge ; and to provide against the ac- | 
cid^nta of life, to smooth and solace the at&althy advance 
of agej has been the benevolent study of the philosopher | 
aad philanthropist, and it cannot be denied but that we 
now enjoy many valuable adventitious aids far countei- 
acting and remedying the frailties of our nature, of which 
our ancestors had no avail. The deformities of club-feet 
and squinting are now under the control of surgical 
science. The protruding chin, sunken cheeks, and the 
pitiable imbecito appearance of lips falling into the mouth 
from the loss of teeth, can now be remedied by dental 
science. 

I here beg leave to describe the method I have long 
pursued in remedying deficiencies of the teeth, from one to 
a complete set*, which has been found to answer all the 
purposes of the original teeth in mastication, articulation, 
and appearance. These artificial teeth can be taken out and 
replaced by the wearer with the greatest facility, and will 
remain perfectly secure in their places, by capillary at- 
tractiQn and tbe pretivre of the atntoiphere, alone, wAich 
occonont a natural adhesion lo the gum, and renders wholly 
unnecessary, pinning to stumps, tying, twisting- wires, 
fastening clasps, springs, or any attachment whatever to 
the remaining teeth, and consequently, instead of injuring, 
affords them support, so that the wearer soon becomes 




IS that he uses aitiflcial tectb. These improve- 
ments Enable me to supply whule nr half sets ivIUiout the 
Bpiral springs which are usually attached to surh pieces. 

Tlie mechanical friction and claslic strain on the teeth, 
and particularly Ihe galvauic influence exerted on the 
mouth and teeth in contnct with metallic plates, pro- 
ducing and keeping up a morbid imtabilily cflhc mouth. 
tongue, and fauces, oncn amounting to constriclion, are 
entirely avoided by the method described in this worli, as 
the material which I use is the tusk of the hippopniamus 
(either with or without natural teeth'), the only innormt 
and taiteicBs substance that feels comfortable and cougS' 
Dial to the mouth. 

Nothing can be more unnatural and ungcnial to Ih« 
month than the gum being covered with a plate of mrial, 
which alters the taste of every substance that enters the 
mouth ; but such linscl work can be easily and iiuickly 
manufactured by common workmen, being struck up with 
the Aonmer on a mould, which is not the work of on nrl- 
ist, but that of a labourer. It is an arliti that engraves 
a DIB, but only a labourer, or the steam -engine, that 
strikes the coin. Most of Ihe denial prclendtrs send 
their imperfect models to the I,nndon manufacturers iif 
"false teeth," who supply not only the qnacls in town 
and country, but even those in the colonies. As such 
spurious work, got up by proxy, can never tit the ports in 
the manner required, so it can never have the teas! adhe- 
sion or affinity to the gum, and must therefore be retained 
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in ita place by hooks or clasps fastened to the Teisaming 
teeth, which are soon worn away anil drawn from their 
sockets. Wheo this is accomplished and nothing remains 
on which to faetea the artificial teeth, they are then swung 
or suspended in the mouth by bpibal spi(im3b, which a 
certain mineral-tooth quack (in praising spiral springs) 
justly compares to the ehaira of a draiebridge. Spiral 
springs torture and distort the countenance, and the 
united effects of galvanism (produced by the continual 
presence of metal in the mouth) and the unnatural strain 
of the springs, induce a disposition to paralysb of the 
mQscIes of the lower jaw. 

As nothing but vegetable and animal substances are 
suited to the personal wants of nan, as food and raisient, 
and ae neither mineral nor metallic substances could be 
endured on tlie external surface of the body, how much 
more uncomfortable must these substances feel in the 
mouth ! The gums, in common with other parts of the 
body, are continually giving off eihalalions, which the 
spongy nature of bone is calculated to absorb and disperse, 
while a plate of metal either suppresses these exhalations 
altogether, or condenses them on its sarface, and renders 
them'pemicioua ; and thus a disposition to paralysis of the 
parts is induced, the symptoms of which may often be 
perceived in such cases, in an imperfect power of speech, 
and a sense of weight and falling of the lower jaw, which 
is greatly aggravated by the pressure of spiral springs. 

The vaunted cheapness and durability of porcelain teeth 
on metal plates is all a fallacy ; but supposing it were true, 
might not the same be said of a japanned tin-plate hat, 
which might be cheap in purchase and durable iu mess •, 
but bi'ins neither of vegetable not aMviaB.\aJB.\.mvii."*.'B«3*^ 
be liable to tJie same objectioBB &« b\»M^ i^kjs^^X 
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L PstNCIPLBS ON WHICH AaTinCIAI. 

Teeth arb roRMEO. 

To give entire case and cnmrort tn the wearer, the artist 
roust be capable of engraving; bis work to fit tlie gum m) 
perfectlyair-ir'pW. that it shall aJhcre and remain securely 
linn in its ploct for the purposes of mastication, 6c., by 
the mere force of capillary ailrartion and the prnatrt ef 
Iht almotpliere. 

These principles have been frequently described, yet few 
people give credence to them as applied to artificial teeth, 
although nothing is mom just, correct, and natural. The 
common water-pump arts on the latter principle, and 
there is no other on which artifiriil teeth can be con- 
stmctcd that will not soon destroy the remaining teeth. 

In the introduction of anything new in science, there ia 
wanting a corresponding language by which it may ht 
eKpressed, ia order that it may be described on pnpcr to m 
to be nnderstood by the reader. Capillary attraction and 
atmospheric pressure may be thus explained. 

Capillary allraction is the principle by which n fluid ia 
Htrongly attracted between closely fitting surfaces, and the 
closer the surfaces approach each other, the more itroogly 
do they attract the fluid, which thus expels and eichide« 
the tit. It is by capillary attraction that water run into 
and fills a sponge. 

AhiMirpkerie premirr, which was formerly nplaioed by 
mean* of the aiiom, that tiahrr abApr$ a rarmmm, is owing 
to the weight of the atmosphere, which cause* it tu bear 
OB all bodies near the surface of the earth with a p 
of about fourteen pounds on each square inch. 

Oa my principle of tupplj-ing a dcliri«nc^ ot U« U 
^Jjtt&M/pieee being fitted clot* W Aa 5oio.ft» « 



moisture of the mouth is affected by capillary attraction, 
the moment the piece is iDtroduced into its place ; and the 
moisture being drawn in, between the piece and the gum, 
the intervening air is driven out, and being thns excluded, 
the atmosphere acts with a force in proportion to the ex- 
tent of the surfaces in contact, in keeping the artificial piece 
in its place. This force, even on a small piece, is consider- 
able, and on large pieces frequently exceeds thirty pounds ; 
yet even in these cases the wearer feels no pressure beyond 
secure adhesion. The piece itself seldom weighs above 
half an ounce, and is easily removed, at the pleasure of the 
wearer, by merely raising one of its extremities with the 
tongue. 

One of the most familiar instances of the joint effects of 
capillary attraction end atmospheric pressure is perhaps 
that eihibited by the achool-boy with what is called the 
lucker. This toy consists of a string passed through the 
centre of a piece of thick leather soaked in water, which 
being pressed on a large stone, adheres to it so firmly that 
the atone may be lifted up and carried away by it. 

Pieces of teeth made of the tusk of the hippopotamua 
feel in every way congenial to the mouth, and cannot be 
diatingnisbed by the tongue from the natural gum and 
teeth j and being fitted in the manner just described, ad- 
hering to the gum only, afford support to the remaining 
teeth, which are let into grooves accurately formed in the 
piece for their reception. This prevents toothache, and 
otlicr painful sensations, by shieiding tender teeth and 
stumps from change of temperature and extraneous mat- 
ters. The jarring of the fmst Irelh on each other is ob- 
viated by the piece preventing the mouth fcom. ttiKiMJisii^, 
lo close. Maatiealion a.tiA avt\i:\x\».'C\ov\ 
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removed. When a few vreckH have familiftrised the wearer 
to titt chuige, be becomea almoat unconacioiu that h« 
luea artificial teeth ; and m cheerful spirits return with 
health and coinrortablc Tcehog, happiness, " the end and 
aim of our eiistence," is restored, and life prolonged and 
enJDj-ed, perhaps, ten or twenty years Iteyund the period to 
which it would otherwise be limiled. 
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The Hii' 

The annexed eogiaving is a repreaentation of the Hippo- 
potomua, taken from the Bluffed epeciinens in the British 
Museum. The great Interest attached to thia animal, on ac- 
count of the superiority of ita tuslu over every other maU- 
rial that can be uaed for the cormtnicboo of artificial teeth, 
seems to render some account of him necessary in order to 
satisfy public curiosity with regard to hi* habits and peoi- 

ITbe following accoonl of this animd is titraclMl frwo 
Um Cenvfrtalioiu Ijoxieon. 
"There is but one spccita of the Hippopotamua now 
•listing, though the fossil rcmaiiu of four other kinds have 
I been discavrrnJ. He is fully equal to the Rhiuooaro* in 
size and not less funnidablE. He ha* fmir cutting-teeth in 
each JBWi those In th* luwrt jaw stralglit and potMinf 
fonvani nearly horiioutatly, the two middle ones being tba 
I longest. 'I'he canine lei-th, or tusLn. arc four in nnmbcrt 
tAam in Ute upper jf^ short, thoie in the Iowgi tw^ \aBjg 
I ^ok^vlf iniflMtrt, They a 
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length end weigh upwards of six pounds. These tuska are 
in great request with the makers of artificjat teeth, as they 
are not subject to turn yellow. In figure the Hippopotamus 
more closely resembte an unwieldy ox than any other ani- 
mal. The malp has been known to be seveiiteen feet in 
length, seven in height, and GlYeen in cjrcumfereiice. The 
head is very large, being three and a half feet long. The 
Hippopotamus is confined to ATrica, and abounds most in 
the ri»era and lakes of Abyssinia, Nubia, and Upper Egypt, 
It is nearly eitirpated at the Cape of Good Hope, It ap. 
pears to have been well known to the ancients, Several of 
them were exhibited at Rome. Scaurua, during his ledile- 
ship, had one of them, and five crocodiles, in a. temporary 
lake, and Augustus produced one in hia triumph over Cleo- 
patra. The Behemoth of Job is considered to be the Hip- 
popotamus by most commentatora. The Egyptians re- 
vered it as a divinity, and so do the Negroes of Congo, 
Elmina, &c. It would be one of the most formidable of 
quadrupeds were its disposition ferocious; but it is mild 
and gentle, escept when under great provocation. When 
excited hia power is dreadful. He has been known to de- 
stroy boats with hia teeth, or upset them by raising them 
on hia back. There is no doubt but that he can be tamed. 
Belou says he saw one kept in a stable which showed no 
disposition to escape, or to commit mischief. He cannot 
move very swiftly upon land. When pursued he makes 
fur the water, and plunging in headforemost, sinks to the 
bottom, where it is said he can move along in the same 
slow and stately pace as in the open air. The female is 
often seen in the rivers with her calf on her back. She 
suckles it like a cow. The males sometimes h».Vfe ^jeitWa 
encounters with each otlier, m Nrtiw^i erne as "^iW^ ■« . 
ailed on the spot. The H\vv«iVo^»sm» ^'''"* *^^^"^ '^ 
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vegetable food, in search of which he quit* the waters, and 
ranges along their banks, committing wide devastation- 
through ail the adjoining country. On the banka of the 
Nile he often defeats all the hopes of the hu&handman ; 
whole fields of grain and auf;aT-CBne are destroyed, Dot 
only by his enormous nppeltte, but by being trampled 
down and destroyed by his stupendous bulk. The flesh 
ia eaten by the Africans ; the Hottentots and others are 
extremely fond of it. The choice pieces are said to be the 
gelatinous parts of the feet, and the tongue. They are 
captured in various ways. The Hottentots take them in 
pitfalls, or shoot them with tin balls. They are also har- 
pooned, but this is a dangerous practice." 

The Hippopotamiuhosthirty-eighttecthin all, of which 
twenty are iu the upper jaw, and eighteen in the under one i 
there being only twelve grinders in the latter, whilst there 
arc fourteen in the former. The tusks that ore brought to 
this country' weigh from half a pound to seven and eight 
pounds each, and in rare instances even ten and twelve 
pounds. Tlie beat sort for the fabrication of artificial teeth 
are such as weigh above five pounds, and anioog these 
the most eligible are fine and close in the grain, and 
fresh in condition, such as tho*e of the slaughtered ani- 
mals which rct^n their natural oity sap, like tranapaient 
ivory. 1 find the specific gravity of the but kind to be 
rtllS ounce to the foot cube, or nearly double thai of 
water, that of ivory being 1-S35. The larger the touth 
the harder and denser it is in substance, and consequenlly 
the more durable in wear, and the better for rttaiiuajj it* 
eolour. One that I now hap|>cn lu be uaing weigha all 
[JM»aada iJiree ounces, and mcosutes Iwo lt« » 
^^■J^. *nd eight au<l a hall imcbM m ww 
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in the thickest part. Such a tu^k would formerljr have 
coit three guineas a pound ; but the high price haa heen 
somewhat reduced by causing greater exertions to be made 
to BUpply the demand*. As the tip and the hollow end, 
which ia often nearly half the length, are almost valueless, 
this tusk will furnish only five full Jaw-pieces, which is 
the principal object to be obtained, each weighing about 
half an ounce when finished. The weight of the whole 
tusk is thus reduced to about two and a half ounces, 
when worked up, and all the rest is waste. This brings 
the prime cost of the material to nearly double that of 
gold plate, when used aa a substitute in the constmction 
of artificial teeth, in which there would he little or no 
waste at all. But the cost of the material is hardly worth 
calculating in a work of art, the real value of which must 
ever consist in its perfect adaptation to the purpose for 
which it is intended. 





As the chapter on the Extraction of Teeth, and on the In- 
straments used for Ihat parpoae, is chiefly intended for the 
perusal of medical readers. I have purposely placed it in 
an Appendix at the end of this little work, that it nay he 
omitted by such non-medical readers as may think the 
subject more disagreeable than interesting. 

Extraction of Teeth. 
This operation can only be well and safely performed by 
a, regularly educated surgeon, possefising a knowledge of 
the Btructnre and anatomy of the teeth, and their inser- 
tion into the alveolar procei^aeB ; and it is much to be re- 
gretted that a large majority of the profession have studi- 
ously avoided it with an aversion so strong, as to induce 
them to halyard the safety of their friends and patieuta by 
leaving them in the hands of the moat ignorant and reck- 
less quacks, who are more bold and less scrupulous than 
the educated surgeon, because ignorant and unaware of 
consequences. The extraction of teeth is, unfortunately, 
au operation, to the performance of which no length of 
time nor extent of practice seems ever to reconcile the sur- 
geon ; and to many practitioners it is nearly as disagree- 
able sa to the patient. Surgeons, ■«to-«Q\x\i.vft'^.>M««!Sn. 
to petform a serious and etteuawe ojextfioTi o 
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Bbrink from Mtractiog feetli, which is. in fact, the diilo* 
cation of the most lirnily united bones from each other. 
Howfvcr, like dl other operations to which the frailty of 
our natuTE Eubjccla ua, it must be pfrfurmed by some one, 
and it H desirable, for tlie Bake of humanitVi that surgeons, 
by undertaking the operation themBclvcs, should acqaite 
that confidcncG and dexterity whicli practice aloDC can 
give, and thus rescue suffering humanity from the dan< 
gcrouB hands of selr-constituled lurgeoii- dentists- Ihere 
are circmnstaoces coutinunlly occurring which render it 
not only impru|)cr, but somi^times highly dongcrauB to 
attempt the extraction of D tooth *j and the uperatioo it- 
Eclf, although so common, is by no means a triQing one, 
whether we consider the suffering it is intended lo relin'e, 
the nature of the proccsa, or its occasionally lamentabla 
consequences in the hoods of non-surgical praclitionen, 
who view the operation in no other light than as one re- 
quiring physical strength. 

This clou of operators, by way of showing mperiorily, 
think it beneath them to be at the trouble of using the 
lancet to separate the gum from the tooth to be extracted, 
and, from this ignorant and unfeeling practice, their un- 
fortunate patients oRco have their gums torn and lace. 
rated, occasioning sore mouths and stiff jaws for week* 
after the operation. In rases where drad teeth and stun 
are in the course of being expelled from the jaw by th« 
natural process of abiwrption, there is nrldoni much 
tacbinent to the surrouniiing gum, if any ; but it is rjuit* 
otherwise in cawa where no absorption boa taken placi 

« where, dtseoM having been neglected. 
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and tdlowed to proceed Tor years, the gum had becomt 
iadnrated and cartilaginous to a cansiderable extent round 
the teeth, to which it was stroogly attached : the attempt 
Bt extraction in such cases would have been highly dan- ] 
geroQB, and therefore 1 have been obliged to adopt the 
tedioiu process of literally dissecting; the tooth oot of its I 
bed of disease. I 

In other cases where the gum had been in the state jusl 
described, which had been disregarded by the operator, it 
vf as torn away to a great extent with the tooth, occasion- ' 
iDg a dangerous hiemorrhage, from the vessels having be- j 
come greatly enlarged by long disease, and leaving nearly , 
an inch of the sorface of the alveolar process of the jaw- ' 
bone completely bare and exposed, which led to a long , 
and disagreeable eifoliation in the mouth before the parts \ 
could be brought to the condition of being covered by Ihe j 

wish to advise, first, that when | 
the proper degree of force has l)een applied to a tooth, or I 
the remdna of one, without producing the least tendency i 
to move or loosen it, the operator should desist, as there 
la reason to believe thnt an anchylosis has taken place ) 
and thia is the more likely if the disease has been of long 
standing. There arc some persons with almost all their ^ 
molar teeth in this state, [larticularly between the ages of | 
forty and sixty. The young surgeon must not consider i 
the result of such a case to be a failure on his put, and | 
the patient will have reason to be grateful for his pru- j 
deoce. 

Secondly, which is a case demanding equal caution, 
where the gum and membranes of the tooth, bfts*.. ^■(vto. 
Jon^-neglected disease, become CMfto-^visviv* 
geotrailj appears a little rwsed ftom'iUkW 
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ftbout the neck of the tooth are enUrgod ; the gum swol- 
len, of B dark, unhealthy appearance, and the whole mats 
of a cartilagiooufl cousiatcnce. There is no part of the 
human body where disease is tolerated ond neglected so 
long as in the teeth i and wheo their situation is consi- 
dered, namely, in the mouth, it settas truly astonishing. 
The case under consideration is generally the result of ten 
or twenty years' neglect of the diseaac j and when it baa 
arrived at this stage. It is almcst incurable, 'llie patient 
must await the rU mrdicalrix aiiturit : aud when the oa- 
lurat expulsion has commenced, it maybe assisted- To 
extract such a tooth might expose the patient to a dan< 
gerous, perhaps a fatal hiemorrhage, which unfortunately 
sometimes happens, when surgical skill of the higbeat 
order cannot be promptly procured to take up (he arteries. 

The forced action of repeated inflaminationB in part* 
long diseased not only increases the size of the arteries, 
but creates new ones, and frequently induces the peculiar 
disposition to ossiflcation. Such arteries as are involveil 
in the cartilagiuous substance adhering to the tooth, are 
necessarily ruptured when it is eiCractcd ; nod being pre- 
ternaturally enlarged, and more or less ossifiMi, have nut 
the power of spontaneoua contraction ; and hence iheM 
fearful hemorrhages. 

Ai this disease is confined Id the port* below the gam, 
the tooth is often entire, although, being always dead, it 
u generally of a bad colour, and more or Ins DDVeable- 

The only thing the surgeon can do in this case is gra- 
dually to disengage the tooth from the surrounding gristly 
gum with an Instrument of a Buitable form, repeating tha 
operatiim fmta time to time at intervals of about a wtek, 
rautioualy working the iostruroenl deeper \nVi ilw wteW^ 
«6 time of opentiag; and for th» patv(*e>i>««««i»,! 



circular lancet (Plate 5. Fig. 1, the ahaiik of which may 
be bent to suit the coovenieoce of application*,) will be 
found well adapted. Indeed, the lancet should be almost 
the only inatrument employed in removing auch a tootli. 
This course often induces, and always assists, a natural 
eipolsioD, and the case becomes both £ure and safe. StiUi 
DO violence must be used, and we must wait until the 
tooth can be gently removed. No danger need be apprC' 
hended from the vessels that enter the fang of the tooth to 
supply its nourishment; they have long ceased to be blood- 
vessels, and have become gristly, connecting the point or 
poiots of the faug with the bottom of the socliet. Indeed, 
this IB the only connexion that many loose teeth have with 
the jaw. 

The arteries to be feared are those which pass across 
the fang of the tooth near its bottom, and which are in- 
volved in the cartilaginous substance adhering to the fang 
of the tooth as before described. 

Iliese two cases are easily distinguished from each other. 
Id the first the tooth is never entire, but has generally lost 
its crown, or the greater part of it, and is not in the least 
moveable in its socket ; whereas, in the second case, the 
gam appears dark and unhealthy ; the tooth is often en- 
tire, bur^ ia always more or less moveable, which is the 
great mark of distinction. Both cases originate from the 
same cause, viz. long- neglected disease of the teeth and 

The pain is not confined to the tooth in either case, as 
in acute local toothache, but affects the whole side of the 
jaw, partaking more of a nervous or rheumatic character, 
and should be treated as such ; at the sacne Urns., Wjx&st 
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the gamt, and the topicnl application of Bnodjncs, gene- 
rally procure lelief. 

NlW EKTH*CTirja iKBtHUaHSTB. 

These instrumeDta are with the greatest deference tub- 

tnitted to the medical prDfession generally, and shotilil 
they be found to possess any merit, or be ihe meant 
tnggeatiDg improvement in the operation of extraction, I 
am perfectly aware that the medical world will fully ap- 
preciate Ihe advantage, and consider the slightest advance 
as neitlier trifling nor insignificant when the object aimed 
at ia the abatement of human suffering. 

Upwards of twenty years ago, feeling the want of cer- 
tain instruments, I wag occasionally in the habit of making 
them for myself; and the circumstance of never hnvlng 
employed an instrument-maker has probably been the U: 
intentional cause of these instruments remaining so long 
unknown to the public, and confined to my own practice 
1 now publish them to the medical profession, and hope ' 
they will prove as useftil to others as they have been tO 

The upper figure In Plate A. is a represenCatioD of mjr 
new forcepi. Loose molar teeth may be removed with 
forceps ; but those that are firm in the jaw should flrat M 
raised with the key, which, in most coses, will be found 
the safest and least painful course for the patient*. In 
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general the front teeth may be exti»rted with rtrmght for- 
ceps ; for which purpose they should be very carcfiiUy 
finished at the points, very concave, or end in two lateral 
points. The blade of the forceps applied to the inside of 
the teeth should be narrow that it may be clear of the ad- 
joining teeth. This is particularly requisite for cbildren'a 
teeth, and the lower front teeth in general, Forcepa 
should always have n sprinq between their hftltdies ta 
keep them open. The end of the handle on the MUDe side 
with the narrow blade ehoald be tui-ned outwarda, in the 
form of a semicircle or hook, for the outside of the little 
Snger to rest in, as in the Plate. This gives the operator 
great purchase in a atraight pull, without over-contpress- 
ing the handles. Tba dittuice from the (-eolre of the 
joint-holea to the points of these forceps should be about 
an inchi their Ktremc length eii inches and a half, and 
their weight about nine ounces. 

The KEY-itiiTnvMBHT ii of ancient conatniction, and 
in common uie fur the extraction of molar t«fth | ud 
this IB the best proof of its utility and escellence. It 
is therefore desirable that the due propartion of the 
parts of this valuable instramenl should be properly un- 
derstood and attended to, both by those who make, and 
those who use it. I ahall therefore endeavour to pc^t 
out what the proportiona ought to be, together with aoine 
additions and improvements intended to give greater hci- 
lity to iU application, and more Kop* and certainly in ita 

The distance between the centre nf the claw jeint-hoU 
and the base of the fulcrum shnuUl be from aix-t«ntha 
fo aii-tcnUis and n half of an inch (rintc B. Tij. D.). 
mien t/,e dintaace is Iru than thia. l.\ie puU on the tooth 
iMUrm}. aa4 doe» not putaJcc ot tlw vetV*'"^*"'*'* ^ ■**■ , 
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when the distance is grcalfr, the pull partnkea ao much 
of the perpendicular that the fulcrum is apt to slide down 
the gunii and the claw la slip over the top of the 
taoth. 

The next consideration is the distance of the centrea ' 
of the joint-holea of the claws from their points. The 
three claws should measure aix, sfvmt, and ctyAf-tentha of 
an inch, respectively', in a straight line from the centrea 
of the joint-holes to their points (Fig. A B C). The 
clawa should not terminate in three points, aa if intended 
to act on a soA aubstatice, but ahould terminate in two 
lateral points, or in a concave, of which the teeth or 
sotchea should be fiae and close together, like the teeth 
. of a smooth file, being best adapted to hold a hard sab- : 

Besides the three ordinary claws, there should be three 
narrow ones ; their points should be about tbo width of 
die twelfth part of on inch. When the gum has been 
properly lanced, these narrow claws may be pushed down, 
flO aa to seize and raise stumps aeateU below the surface 
of the gam. In order that they may not slip, the points 
of the claws should be kept keenly sharp. 

Caaea frequently occur where the tooth or stump to be 
eitracted is overlapped by the teeth on either side, so as 
not to leave room between them for the width of the ordi- 
nary chiws ) in such cases the narrow ciaws will be found 
completely applicable, without in the least endangering 
the adjoining teeth. 

In order to adjust and preBS doWn the point of the claw 
on the tooth or stump to he extracted, it has hitherto been 
neoeaaary to pass the finger into the mouth for that ^ivt- 
poae, A very simple contrWance Te^wti&ei vn^'W* *»-• 
wiici /tdded to my owaU«7-'\»^twn»n.'^^**1'^*'**''^ 



completely obviates the neeeaaitj- of putting the fingere into 
the mouth nt all ; aod thou, the light not being obstructed, 
theoperator aeea better what he is doing. A common claw 
N ia pierced with an (iblong hole M, in which the end. 
L, of the steel lever, I, acts ; the lever moves on a screw 
fastened into the shank of the key i the other end of the 
lever, K, on which a piece of ivory is fiieJ, ia moved to 
either side by the fore-finger and thumb of the operator, 
by which the claw is made to open and shut like the 
blades of forceps ; and when adjusted, may be made ta 
press 80 hard aa to prevent its slipping off the tooth or 
stump in the process of extraction. 

lliis simple apparatus has the advantage of being easily 
added to any common key -instrument now in use. The 
claw represented in the instrument ia one made on pur- 
pose to suit the new arrangement. 

Plate B. — Represents a modlQcation of the instrument 
shown in Plate A. 

The proportions of the key -instrument and its clawa, 
which are applicable to this in common with other key- 
instruments, have been already described. 

Tlie whole length of the upper «hank G of this imtm- 
ment is pierced with a cylindrical hole ; in this is inserted 
a MANDfiii. F, atmut half an inch of the outer end of 
which ii Bled dat to (it a corresponding joint-hole in tha 
claw, into which it must fit so tight as to leave oo sbaldDg. 
The mandril acta as a pivot or aiis for the claws to revolve 
on. The other end of the mandril which project* beyond 
the hole of the shank next the handle, is squared for tba 
rvceptioa of the dibbctob E, which is made of u]f«r, 

secured ia ita place b)- a atwl nut. Tte Ww w.w and 
of the director ia abown in Y\%. It.- ^^ *««*»«■ 
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or lateral depth la Ihree-lu-entifiha of an intb. The Ibie- I 
finger of the operator is placed between the borne of the 
director, which is readily moved to either side, giving 
motion to the mandril, on the other end of which the claw 
is filed, to move op and down with the motion of the 
Soger. The spring H, by acting against the face of the 
director, just helow the steel nut, prevent* the moniUil 
elippiDg back when using the instrument. By pressing 
down the spring with the nail of the left thumb, the miui- 
dril may be drawn back for the purpose of chtuiging the i 
daws ; and when pushed forward, the spring iaap> up I 
and secures the mandril in its place. 

ThB entreme length of the iualrumpot, from the middle 1 
of the elaw to the middle uf the handle, Li fivt iuchn and j 
a quarttr; the length of the cylindrical bole b ttw shank 
is three inehea and a quarter ; its diaroetir ii a fuU eighth 
<^ an inch ; the eitremv length of the mandril is thrf 
iiKhtt andjht-tightlu of an inch. It should tit the cylin- 
drical hole so as to move readily, withont being too Ioom, 
The exteronl diameter of the pierced shank G is fim-tix. 
ttenllu of an inrh. The hoodie ia (Are* inchet and a Itaff 
in length. Its diaueler In the middle is irven.tigklh» iff 

The two mstruments shown in I'ktca A ud B, i 
eitremely simple in their conaWKliou. and poaaew great 
power. The facility wilb which this power is viert«d ud 
modified alTorda that delicftcy uf feeling tu tlie operator 
which greatly conUilratca to tha certainty of the rrault i 
comparrd with the old key, Ihey may almost be termed ttff- 
oflinff iHiininrfd*. Requiriof to be of the fincat worh> 
aiaaahip throughout, and consisting of extra put*, aaf 
wu/'aoalurw (Jeflianding llie grmtuiit CMV Kn&ftcciatod 
fir auauttxtiuf, they moeX tu«ltu't^:j ^ roww «*; 
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pensive than the common ley. The eipense, however, of 
a good inatnimeat wilt be the last consideration of a man 
who loves his profeseion. Some of my medical friends 
who have used both instruments prefer the first (Plate A), 
on account of the shank standing higher above the fulcrum, 
and, consequently, raorefree of the front teeth. 
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The fundamental improvement in these instruments 
consists in double claws made of steel and tempered, 
the nature and action of which is similar to that of the 
nippers in the pile-driving machine. These double claws 
are of different lengths, the distance being three, four, 
and Sve-eightha of an inch, respectively, from the joiat 
to their point*. (Plate 1. fig. I. c, b. a.) A small spring 
made of a piece of clock- spring, is fastened by two rivets 
to the upper side of one of the claw-shanks ; the round i 
taper body of the spring acts through a hole in a small 
atud, screwed into the other limb of the clawa immediately 
below the joint-hole. A small spring of the shape of a 
V may be attached to the claws by two screws perforating 
the extreraitiea of the spring, and screwed into the inner 
ends of the claw -shanks. (Plate 4. Fig. i.) The action of 
the spring is to close the claws. Spring-claws, by their ' 
collapsing power, retain their hold of the tooth, or stump, | 
when once applied, and afford facility in adjusting the ful- ' 
crum preparatory to extraction ; they also supersede the I 
use of the forceps for removing the tooth or Btu.roij«,ft»^ 
has been raised from lt8&QcVet,toT'0[i'iic.NM*'i5(K«*'^»sissi,-l 
Hcive* act as fgrcap*. The dfw* m* ov««^>t^ -s«.'o*aj 
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the point of the iingcr between the tlianks. Plate I . Fig. 
2, IB a lever made of steel with an ivory handle. The 
lever is pierced with n round hole, and ia attached by a 
joint at the end to a rest or fulcrum. The shanks, o 
tails of the clawB, are confined and pressed together b;r 
the round hole in the levee through which they pass. 
When the points of the clawa arc placed lu contact with 
a tooth or stump, and the fulcnim or rest adjusted, the 
upward movement of the handle, by coinpresaing the 
shanks of the claws, causes their points to grasp and hold 
the tooth Kith a tenacity that increases in proportion to 
the force applied, and the tooth or stump is thus raised 
perpendicularly from its socket. The fulcnim or rest i 
made of ivory, and the side of it, opposite to the joint, i 
hollowed for the purpose of tying on a piece of leather, 
cork. India-rubber, or wood, as the case may requin 
rest on the gum or top of a tooth. 

Figs. 3 and '1, I'lale I, are modifications of gum-lanccta 
hereafter described. 



Tlatb 3. — Figi. I and 2 represent a modiflcatioo of 
the elevator. The essential dilTerence contUts in tJie ful- 
crum B being plactd between the handle C and the clawi, 
instead of being placed beyond tliem as in ['latr I. 
figure 2 is shown a slit or groove pierced with different 
joint pin-holes for the convenience of moving the fulcnuQ 
Bj tiu lis to obtain a proper fulcimeiit. 
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Platb 3.— Fig. 3 is a double elnvatar, being a modifica- 
tion of the two preceding instruments, uniting the essen- 
tial properties of both In one, with the convenience of the 
operator being abie to apply or remove the fulcrum and 
claws from either end when using the other. The extreme 
length is eight inchen, — width at the centre, and where 
the round holes are pierced, nine-si«teenths of nn inch, — 
thickness, three- sixteenths of an inch. The distance be- 
tween the centres of the round holes is six inches and a 
half; the weight is one and three-eighths of an ounce. 
The small end projects an inch and a ijuarter beyoud the 
centre of the next round hole ; the smallest diameter of 
the round holes is five-si steenths of an inch. These 
holes are bevelled, or rather rounded otF on both sides, 
presenting the internal appearance of a smooth ring made 
of ronnd wire, which allows the shanks of the claws to 
act freely and readily. The parts of the round holes cut 
away at F. Figa. I and 2, give facility in changing the 
clawE to suit the particular case ; the pin G being inserted 
fills up the breach F in the round hole, and thus Becures 
the claws in their place. The fulcrum is readily applied 
or disengaged from either end of the instrument ; and 
moving in a groove, is easily adjusted to the case. 

Figs. 1 and 2 represent the tvjo halves of the instniment 
complete, of the full size. 

Fig. 3 shows the instrument complete, on a reduced 

I have a double elevator similar to the one just described, 
but a little shorter and lighter. The distance between the 
centres of the round holes is sin inches, and it weighs only 
an ounce, SraallneBs, lightncsa, and neatness, are great 
desiderata in these iostrBments, 'sUc'ft wa VL(s\.'\e.'i™&A- 
for tbt eitraction of teeth that re^xremuclvjofcwtoi 
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removal. la cases tequiriog mure fn-ee, recourse rosy be 
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kad to the key'InEtrument CPlate4); and wbi^rctbcgreat- 
tet power b rei(uutte, perhaps the kef with tha single 
;1bw (Plates A. and B.} will be foimd ncccasury. 



Plat«4. — Shoma the application of the double claWB 
tn the common key-in9trument. This simple apparatus 
may be added to any key- instrument now in use. 

The saspending arm, Mg. 2, ia in halves, held togethcfr 
by a screw. A piece of steel swings in the halves of the 
suspending arm by two pivots. 

The swing-jiiece has an oblong hole pierced in its cen» 
tre, which receives and compresses the shanks of the 
o|aws, in the same manner that the round holes do in tbp 
elevator. The claws always hang perpendicularly in the 
piece aa it swings on plvuta. The angular parts at eetch 
■ide of the joint-hole of the suspending arm test on the 
fulcrum of the key, and the attached apparatus may bt 
■wang to either side of the key, so as to act either right 
or left-handed, as seen in Fig. 1. 

Fig. 3 is e section of the apparatns, and in Fig. 3 th| 
halves of the suspeDding arms are joined, and the swings 
piece, IVom which depend the claws. Is seen in its place. 

Fig. 4 consists of spriag.clawB for the key-instruaeot 
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Platb 6.-— Fig. 3 is another view of the application of 
the double claws to the key-instrument, with sections si- 
milar to Plate 4, and the swing-piece D is shown by 
itself. 

A A the two white semicircles, denote the extremities 
of the claw-shanks, and £ the pivots on which the swing- 
piece revolves. 

Fig. 1 is a gum-lancet similar to Fig, 3, Plate 1, but 
smaller. 



One of the most useful lancets I have made is conc&ve 
internally, and convex externally, like a pointed scoop, ftf 
about a sixth of an inch in width. (Plate I, Fig. 3. and 
Plates, Fie- I.) 

The concave aide admits the conveiity of the tiwtli, 
that the action of the cutting cilge i* closo to the Tung^ 
I and between it atiil the socket, without injuring the gunl. 

I Many painful teeth and atumpa require no other instna- 

f meat than this for their removal. 

I have also been in the habit of using an angular lancet, 
narrow and s pear -jioin ted, about half an inch lung, fixed 
at right angles in a steel holder, in which it revolver, i 
t» be used at any angle. (Plate 1, Fig. 4.) 

These instruments, with a scythe -shaped lancet or abarp- 
poinled bistoury, and a curved needle* pointed lemKulutn^ 
will meet every possible case in dental surgery. 

It ia not assumed for a moment that these instrumenta 
will supersede any now in use. They are meant merely to 
aerve as auxiliaries in those cases where their employment 
may be manifestly advaatageoue. Cases arc contioualljr 
occurring where a particular instmmeut h, and ought 
be preferred, without regard to its anci>;nt or modern co 
ttruction, provided it be best adapted to our purpoM. 

Much severe suffering is often occasioned for years, 
intervala, by decayed stumps, supposed (at least by xbt 
patient) to be incapable of extraction, although pnlpabljr 
loose in ihcir sockets. These tender slumps an apt to 
break and crutnble in the forceps ; and when the key-ta- 
•trunient is applied, they yield on one side to the pmt 
of the claw, which consequently slips off, and baAlM tlM 

/» aucJi eaaev tbe double claws wWV be vaccesafbl, wttk 

ter"^at atac fKilh to the patient ami sutKeoti. tot >iw) T» 
oc Blum,, ,yi,h n ki^nnwa ilimI UghUww o^ -wVwift. 
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forceps is incapable ; aniJ aa their coiiatruction prevents 
their pressure from ever exceeding that which is just ne- 
cessary for extraction, bo there is Uttle risk of breaking the 
stump, which, being grasped on both sides, cannot eltp out 
of the claws, while the force employed in the operation is 
rendered comparatively trilling by the instrument acting 
perpendicularly. 

In many cases of tender stumps, the fioger or a cedar- 
wood pencil, rested on the top of the teeth, will be fdund 
the most convenient fulcimeiit whenusiog tlie elevator; or 
a piece of leather may he wrapped round the instrument, 
to rest on a tooth. The support of the finger, or a pencil 
applied under the shoiik of the key -instrument, will often 
be found serviceable. 

The double claws, whether In the elevator or nttachcd 
to the key, will be found very useful, especially for the 
removal of tender stumps. Where the common key- 
strumcDt is itiapplicable from absorption of the alveolai 
process, or from its being in a state of inflammation, 
admitting the opposite pressure of the fulcrum in its u 
situation, the elevator may be advantageously substituted. 
Hollow teeth, extremely liable to break by the common 
key- instrument, from the oblique pressure of the ctaw, 
being applied only on one side, are not exposed to the 
same accident ia the double claws, where the pressure is 
equally divided on both sides of the tooth, and the action 
perpendicular. 

Should this little work contribute, in the smallest de- 
gree, to the lessening of human sulferiag, and consequent 
increase of general happiness, ray object will be fully v(t- 



